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NEW CENTURY THOUGHTS. 


XLII. 

In the long run, even material prosperity rises or 
falls with spiritual prosperity, and with nothing else. 
And spiritual prosperity cannot co-exist with selfishness. 

May KENDALL. 


From ‘‘The Burden of Brotherhood,”’ in ‘‘ Present Day 
Papers '’ (edited by John Wilhelm Rowntree, York, England). 


HE COMES TO BLESS. 


HE comes to bless, who comes with love, 
Although naught else he brings, 

And at the echo of his feet 
The sorrowing spirit sings. 


And men who have no faith in men, 
Because they oft betray, 

Will at his smile believe once more, 
And know a gladder day. 


For he who makes man trust in man, 
And know that man can love, 
Draws back the bolt that holds the door, 
That shuts out God above. 
—R. H. T., in The Interchange. 


MEMORIAL OF DAVID IRISH. 

Read at the ‘* Quaker Hill Conference,’’ N. Y., at a session held 
at Oblong meeting-house, Ninth month 7, 1901, by his daughter, 
Phebe T. Wanzer. (The Conference is ‘‘ for the promotion of Bible 
study, for the discussion of vital problems of the present day, and for 
the quickening of spiritual life.’’ ) 

QUAKER HILL, as its name indicates, was largely set- 
tled by the Society of Friends, and until Ahin Hall 
was erected in 1880 (and even that is not denomina- 
tional), no house of worship except that of Friends 
has been found on the Hill ; doubtless, some of the | 
residents may have attended the meetings of othe: 
sects in adjacent localities. Even now, when but very 
few are left claiming membership with that Society, 
some of their vital principles seem to have so perme- 
ated the people here as to be easily recognizable by 
those coming from abroad, and for a time casting in 
their lot with us. A certain all-pervading liberty of 
thought is in the air. 

Among the families of early settlers was one of 
the name of Irish (ancestors from Rhode Isiand) of 
the life of one of whose descendants, David Irish, it 
has been suggested that it might be of interest to the 
old, who still remember him, and of possible profit to 
the young, to give at this time a brief biographical 
sketch, covering the salient points of character. 

He was born the 2oth of Sixth month, 1792, the 
seventh in a family of ten children, all but one of 
whom lived ta mature years, several to old age; the 
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subject of this sketch, the oldest, being at the time of 
his death (the 2d of Tenth month, 1884), something 
over 92 years of age. 

The writer of this can tell but little of his boyhood, 
nor would it be of interest. In common with those 
of his time, children as well as parents were subjected 
to a strenuous life for their daily bread, especially 
those who had to win it from a not too fertile soil, 
with what would be considered in these days the 
rudest of hand implements. 

The little school education obtainable had to be 
worked for, and it is recalled that David Irish, with 
one or two of his brothers, walked one winter to 
school, about four miles, to where is now the village 
of Pawling, or near there—and Quaker Hill winters 
were formidable even to sturdy boys in those days. 
The learning they received illy sufficed either in 
quantity or quality the hungry young minds longing 
for a fuller draugat from the funds of knowledge. 
But those who sirvived this physical and mental or- 
deal were no waklings ; sturdy physical manhood at 
least, and self dependent, executive womanhood gen- 
erally chara <erized the graduates from this stern 
school, lacking very likely some of the refinements 
of a more ‘uxurious state of society. 

It wzsas a minister of the Society of Friends that 
David -rish was best known in the community in 
which.Aelived. At what age he became an acknowl- 


| edge ; minister the writer of this has no means of 


knc wing, but believes it to have been soon after he 
reached mature years. He appears to have had early 
rejigious impressions, and also his mind strongly in- 
fluenced to an active protest against the evils of 
slavery, war, capital punishment, and intemperance. 
His character might be said to have had a little of the 
Puritan bias, in his unswerving, self-denying, practi- 
cal following of the leading of duty and right, as it 
was given to him to see it; he argued that it was al- 
ways expedient to do right, and so 
‘« He set his face against the blast, 
His feet against the flinty shard, 
Till the hard service grew at last 
Its own exceeding great reward.’’ 

Believing that, ‘‘ Whoso gives the motive makes his 
brother’s sin his own,” he made his protest against 
slavery, by abstaining, so far as possible, from the use 
of slave-labor products. This conscientious scruple 
was shared in his earlier years by one, his favorite 
sister, and together they made maple, to take the 
place of cane sugar, and used nothing but linen and 
woolen clothing (largely homespun). This abstain- 
ing he continued for himself and family until slavery 
was abolished; although at a later period free-labor 
stores were kept, in New York and Philadelphia, from 
which supplies were obtained, but at a higher price 
and of inferior quality. He, with his sister, took the 
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first Anti-slavery paper published in this country, | 
‘“* The Genius of Universal Emancipation,” edited by 
Benjamin Lundy, and subsequently he took other 
papers advocating the same unpopular cause. He 
never felt free to join with Anti-slavery societies out- 
side of his own, believing that by so doing he might 
compromise some of its testimonies ; but with tongue 
and pen he labored zealously within these narrow 
limits to obtain more active recognition of, and effec- 
tive work against, the sin of slavery. In his home 
was always made welcome the trembling fugitive flee- 
ing from his Southern prison house; he was fed and 
lodged, and with words of cheer sent forward with a 
few lines of endorsement to the next station towards 
the North land of freedom. Occasionally one was 
kept for a time and employed, if it was deemed safe, 
and there must never be any distinction made in the 
family on account of his color; he sat at the same 
table, and was treated as an equal. Indeed, there 
were no class distinctions in that household, and the 
head of it was very careful never to call any one in 
his employ but by their whole proper name. These 
things may be looked upon as trifles, but they indi- 
cated character; the earnest desire to recognize a 
common brotherhood, independent of color, station, 
or circumstance. 

Against war in general, and for the substitution of 
arbitration in case of national differences, he wrote 
much for the little Friends’ paper then published, 
also for some special peace publications. He was 
instrumental on several different occasioms in sending 
petitions to our State legislature for the abolition of 
the death penalty, believing it to be as he. often ex- 
pressed, a relic of barbarism, legalized murder, and 
no protection to society. 

He never voted for any government or eveta town 
officers; his reason, that the ultimate resort foir the 
enforcement of law as governments were now formed, 
was force, and it was not justifiable to do by the hamd 
of another what we would not do ourselves. In the 
time of our Civil War he allowed his cattle to be sold 
by the tax collector, not feeling free to pay the dire ct 
war-tax, 

His was a practical protest against the use of in- , 
toxicants as a beverage, when such use was made by 
custom almost imperative. 

In his ministry he was not eloquent ; plain exhor- 
tations to right living, a statement and re-statement 
of the fundamental truths of the Gospel, as he under- 
stood them, a “stirring up of the pure mind by way 
of remembrance,” characterized his public utterances. 

He was very faithful in the attendance of religious 
meetings at home and abroad, never allowing any 
other obstacle than sickness to prevent. In his ca- 
pacity as a minister he was frequently called to at- 
tend funerals, not only among those of his own Soci- 
ety, but often of others. 

His home was one given to hospitality, and one of 
the earliest impressions of the writer of this was the 
quietly instilled lesson, less by admonition than ex- 
ample, that the guest, of whatever station, at however 
much of inconvenience, must be courteously enter- 
tained. The warm, hearty grasp of his hand was 
tself a welcome. 


1 


He was fond of reading, interested in the progress 
of discovery and invention, and kept himself well in- 
formed for those times, of the general events of the 
world. 

Of a good deal of personal dignity, he yet hada 
quiet fund of humor, and enjoyed a good joke, but 
the poetic, imaginative element seems to have been 
left out of his make-up : 

‘* A primrose on the river's brim 
A yellow primrose was to him 
And nothing more."’ 

To his business as a farmer he added that of land- 
surveyor, followed it when called upon, and for a 
number of years he was the principal one in this 
vicinity. 

He was often entrusted with the settlement of 
estates, showing the esteem in which his business 
capacity and integrity were held in the community. 

Sharing in and sympathizing with all the duties of 
his self-denying life, was his wife, of most unostenta- 
tious character, but quietly strong in moral and 
mental worth. Physically frail, she yet lived to the 
age of 84, and then passed away, leaving but a frag- 
mentary life to the husband who had leaned on her 
wise counsel so many years. Being obliged, by the 
force of circumstances, to give up in his later years 
the habitual activities of his life, his fac lties some- 
what stagnated, especially memory of passing events, 
but his last days were most peaceful, and it is be- 
lieved his life is held in loving remembrance by his 
few surviving cotemporaries on our beautiful Quaker 
Hill, where he was born, and where he lived his long, 
useful life. 


Descendants most, of those whose faith 
Looks inward for ‘‘ The Lord thus saith,’’ 
Of simple tastes, pursuits, and lives, 

Whose patronymic still survives 

The changeful touch of Time’s rough hand ; 
Long may it grace our goodly land. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


FOR THE SAKE OF OTHERS. 


THE root of all evil is the love of self, and whoever is 
saved from selfishness is saved from sin ; but selfish- 


‘ness manifests itself in so many ways that many 


possess it in One or more of its forms who pride 
themselves upon their generosity of thought and 
action ; they do not pause to analy ze their motives, 
or to ask themselves whether self-interest does not lie 
at t-he bottom of much of their so-called philanthropy. 
The habit of thinking of the comfort and welfare of 
others: should have its beginnings in earliest childhood. 
The highest form of self-sacrifice on the part of a 
loving mother consists in allowing her children to 
make sacrifices and thus experience the happiness 
that comes from voluntary self-denial. We cannot 
expect cur young men and women to be unselfish if 
they haye not used many opportunities of denying 
themselwes for the sake of brightening other lives. 
The ppresent tendency, in educators, to develop the 
individuality of each child is good, provided the 
educator ‘constantly bears in mind that an ideal 
communit y is made up of individuals having a common 
interest ; cand that it is the duty of each one to make 
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the most of himself and his peculiar gifts in order that | 
he may best serve the community. 

The Society of Friends, as well as all other 
religious organizations, is suffering to-day because of 
the selfishness of its individual members. Some of 
our meetings are dying out because most of their 
members have died or moved away; but others are 
small because many who ought to be in their places 
at meeting-time are seldom or never there. It is too 
much trouble to rise early enough in the morning to 
get the work done and put on clean clothes. It is 
easier to sit down at home in a loose wrapper or in 
one’s shirt sleeves and read the latest magazine or 
newspaper. 

When a young woman owes all that she is to the 
self-denying Christianity of her forebears, when she 
has been educated in a Friends’ school supported 
wholly, or in part, by money that they bequeathed, 
and when a college education has made her mentally 
superior to the other members of the meeting, she 
has no right to stay ‘away from the meeting because 
she thinks that she can get more spiritual help from 


_a book read at home, or from a stroll in the woods, 


than from the hour of worship at the meeting-house. 
She ought to be ready to share her blessings with 
those less favored than herself, and should go to 
meeting and First-day school, not for what she can 
get, but for what she can give. 

Religion does not consist chiefly, or even largely, 
in meeting-going, but it does consist in the conduct 
that is the result of doing, as a matter of course, the 
thing that ought to be done ; and the ability to know 
what ought to be done and to doit comes only through 
such communion with God as forms the basis of every 
true meeting for worship. 

No thoughtful person will deny that the custom 
of holding religious meetings has been and still is of 
great benefit to the country at large; so if there are 
those here and there who cannot get from the meeting 
the spiritual strength which they need, let them 
nevertheless go to meeting willingly and gladly 
because their presence will be a source of strength to 
others. - = 


Friends’ Scripture Lessons.—1901. 


OLD TESTAMENT SERIES. No. 309. 
ECCLESIASTES (Continued). 


GoLDEN TExT.—Though a sinner do evil a hundred times, 
and prolong his days, yet surely I know that it 
shall be well with them that fear God.— 
Ecclesiastes, viii., 12. 

Before study of Lesson read Ecclesiastes, viii., 1-17 ; ix., 1-6. 
THE introductory words of Ecclesiastes evidently re- 
fer to Solomon, ‘‘the son of David, king in Jerusa- 
lem,” asthe author. The word translated ‘“ preach- 
er” (Koheleth) may mean “teacher,” or ‘‘ debater,” 
or “‘ great orator.” It is evidently another case of 
literary disguise, the author putting his thoughts into 
the mouth of the “wise” king. For the book can- 
not be the work of Solomon. “The language, the 
tone, the social and political allusions, show that it is, 
in fact, the product of afar laterage. . . . The 





author of Koheleth evinces no kingly or national 
feeling: he lives in a period of political servitude, 
destitute of patriotism or enthusiasm. When he al- 
ludes to kings, he views them from below, as one of 
the people suffering from their misrule. His pages 
reflect the depression produced by the corruption of 
an oriental despotism, with its injustice, its capricious- 
ness, its revolutions, its system of spies, its hopeless- 
ness of reform. He must have lived when the Jews 
had lost their national independence, and formed buta 
province of the Persian empire—perhaps even later, 
when they had passed under the rule of the Greeks.”’ 
(Driver). On the whole, the weight of opinion as- 
signs to the book a date not far from the year 200 B. C. 
It shows qualities characteristic of certain Jewish par- 
ties or sects of that time (the forerunners of the Sad- 
ducees), and it displays also affinities with the Greek 
philosophies of the Stoics and the Epicureans. 

The general view of Ecclesiastes is that of one 
to whom life is a weariness. His highest virtue is a 
patient endurance—a state as nearly as possible ap- 
proaching indifference. It is worth while to question 
what is the foundation of the preacher’s disgust with 
life. He observes that all things pass away, and re- 
alizes that he too will pass away. He tries wisdom, 
he tries pleasure, wealth, and power, but they do not 
satisfy him, because he considers that the wise and 
foolish, the happy and the unhappy, the rich and the 
poor, the strong and the feeble, are alike devoured by 
the grave, while he has no abiding faith in a life be- 
yond the grave. It is apparent that the weakness 
of his character is a boundless egotism, an unlimited 
consciousness of self. It was ever impossible for 
him to lose himself in his work or in his play. It 
was never work or play that interested him, but Azm- 
self working or playing, and his se/f was a narrow 
one. He could not take any satisfaction in the ex- 
pansion of human knowledge; he could not rejoice 
in the joy of another. His faith in God, which he re- 
tained in a way, probably because it was a habit of 
mind from childhood, was faith in a God made in his 
own image—a selfish God. God will do as he pleases. 
We do not understand him and need not expect to 
understand him ; but he is stronger than we, and we 
had better not struggle against him—though, indeed, 
there is no certainty that such surrender will be of 
any use to us. On the whole, the best chance lies in 
the direction of serving God, though very often it is 
the wicked who succeed, and there is one end ap- 
pointed to all. There is much contradiction and in- 
consistency in the wordsof the preacher. Occasion- 
ally he rises to a comparatively high plane, so that 
isolated sentences of real faith and piety may be dis- 
covered. But it will always be found that he falls 
again into discouragement, and so modifies his state- 
ments of living truth that there is little left in them. 

It is this exaggeration of the importance of the 
narrow, personal self that wrecks so many characters 
at all times. When a man accomplishes a worldly 
success at the expense of his character, it is just be- 
cause he has persuaded himself that his lower Self is 
more valuable than the selves of those whom he op- 
presses. If another fails in his material undertakings 
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oe ‘ ; | 
he feels discouragement only in proportion as he has | 


exalted his worldly self to a position of undue im- 

portance. The “ preacher”’ is a pessimist—one who | 
sees no good in life—because he has come to a mor- | 
bid sense of the value of his own personality, so that | 
its extinction seems the greatest possible evil. All 
this is directly antagonistic to the spirit of Christian- 
ity. One possessed by that spirit will recognize him- | 
self as he is—one of many millions, and no more im- 
portant than any one of those millions. By coming to | 
such just estimate of his place he will be able to love 
his neighbor as himself, to forgive his enemies, to re- 
strain his evil desires. These things may cause him 
some effort, some discomfort—but what is he that he 
should not have discomfort and struggle? Ecclesi- 
astes is the apotheosis of selfishness and the gloom 
which follows self-worship. If it cannot teach us 
much directly, it may serve as an awful example, 





pointing us toward the selflessness of the life of Jesus. 





“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 
Lesson No. 40. Tenth Month 27. 

JOSEPH’S LOVE FOR HIS BRETHREN. 
GOLDEN TExT.—Be not overcome of evil. but overcome evil 
with good.—Romans, xii., 21. 

The Scripture of the Lesson is Genesis, xlv., I-15. 
Tue present Lesson is one of great interest as the 
climax in the story of Joseph. It presents him as 
perhaps the noblest character of the long procession 
of shadowy figures in the book of Genesis,—a Christ- 

ian before the advent of Jesus. 

Thirteen years, according to the account, had 
now elapsed since Joseph had been sold into slavery. 
His rise in Egypt had been steady. The famine 
which he expected, and for which he had stored 
the wheat, now came, including the country to the 
north, the Canaan where Jacob and his sons lived. 
Hearing that there was wheat (not “corn,” in the 
American usage), stored in Egypt, the old patriarch 
sent his sons, excepting Benjamin, down to buy 
some. When they were brought into the presence 
of the king’s officer,—a “‘ vizier,’’ according to the 
Turkish system of our day,—they did not dream 
that this young man of thirty, in princely attire, was 
the little brother they had sold to the slave-dealers, 
but he at once knew them. 

That he should charge them with being spies 
seemed to them not unnatural under existing circum- 
stances, as the Egyptians were in constant fear of 
an invasion from the northwest, and to guard against 
this had built a wall from Suez to the Mediterranean 
Sea. His purpose in making this accusation was to 
hear from them concerning his father and Benjamin, 
and to furnish an excuse for demanding that Benja- 
min should be brought to him before more wheat 
would be furnished. As they talked among them- 
selves concerning their guilt, and this judgment that 
had come upon them (Genesis, xxi.—xxiii.), they had 
no idea that Joseph understood all that they said. 

When they came to him a second time it is prob- 
able that he caused his “ divining cup’”’ to be put into 
Benjamin’s sack in order to test the feeling of the 
other brothers toward Benjamin, and when he wit- 





nessed their grief and listened to the pathetic plead- 


| ings of Judah, who offered to be a bondsman in place 


of Benjamin, he was ready to forgive them and to 
make himself known to them. 

That Joseph should have possessed a “ divining ”’ 
bowl was not quite in keeping with a simple faith in 
the God of his father, but the great difficulty of the 
church in all ages has been to keep itself free from 
superstition, and it is not strange that he had yielded 
in some degree to the Egyptian influences around him. 
The practice of divining the future by bowls of water 
or other liquids is of great antiquity, and traces of it 
have been found in India, Greece, and Rome, as well 
asin Egypt. The name “ kondu,” given in the Greek 
Bible for the bowl used by Joseph, was the very word 
applied to the mystical vessels in the shape of an 
Egyptian lotus-flower used by the ancient Indian 
priests in religious ceremonies, and in Egypt itself 
for similar purposes as late as the third century. 

When Joseph made himself known to his brethren 
he not only assured them of his forgiveness, but 
comforted them with the thought that good had come 
to him from that which they had intended as an in- 
jury, and expressed the belief that God had sent him 
before them to save their lives. Then he told them 
of the five years of famine yet to be endured and 
bade them entreat their father to come and dwell in the 
land of Goshen. 

Goshen seems to have lain between the Isthmus 
of Suez and the delta of the Nile. An ancient canal 
connected the waters of that stream with Crocodile 
lake, through which the Suez canal now runs. The 
land here was not regularly irrigated, and was not 
suited for tillage, but was excellent for grazing 
purposes. 

In Genesis, xlvii., 11, itis spoken of as the “ Land 
of Rameses.”’ Ramses II., who is generally regarded 
as the Pharaoh of the oppression, colonized a part 
of this tract, improved the irrigation, and founded 
several cities here. 

Pharaoh invited the immigration of the Israelites, 
and expressed himself with true oriental hospitality : 
“Regard not your stuff; for the good of all the 
land of Egypt is yours.”” (Genesis, xlv., 20.) En- 
couraged by these words, and-laden with provisions 
for the way as well as forthe return journey, Joseph’s 
brethren went back to their father, who exclaimed, 
when he could bring himself to believe the wonder- 
ful story of what had befallen them, “It is enough ; 
Joseph my son is yet alive; I will go and see him 
before I die.” 


RICHARD CoBDEN once wrote some proverbs about 
Luck and Labor, which are well worthy of preserva- 
tion. Luck is waiting for something to turn up. 
Labor with keen eyes and strong will turns up some- 
thing, Luck lies in bed and wishes the postman 
would come and bring him the news of a legacy. 
Labor turns out at six o’clock, and with busy pen or 
ringing hammer, lays the foundation for competence. 
Luck relies on chances; labor on character. Luck 
slips down to indigence ; labor strides up to inde- 
pendence. 
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TEMPERANCE AND SUCCESS. 
Read at the Valley (Pa.), First-day School, Ninth month 1gol. 
TEMPERANCE and success go hand in hand. 
temperance we cannot hope to have success, and with 


success is temperance. 

That man who aspires for success in its true sense 
must look higher than the mere satisfaction of self. 
Yet how many persons there are who, if they were 
offered three wishes, would first ask for money, with 
the belief if they had that success would be within 
easy reach. Weare tooapt to placethe emphasis on 
the wrong thing, and thus children are taught to 
measure a man’s success by what he gets rather than 
by what he gives. There is nothing in the gospel 
upon which this common teaching can rest itself, tor 
Jesus has taught us that the purpose for which we are 
in the world is to help each other, to bear one 
another's burden, and that a man’s value is measured 
not by what he has but by what he does. The great- 
est joy that comes into any human life is the joy that 
comes through service. We would be wise, then, to 
impress it upon ourselves as wellas on our children’s 
minds, that each one can learn to do something well, 
and that the doing of this thing will help the world 
along and insure our success. It may be that this is 
simply enduring patiently and bravely some great af- 
fliction, as Job did. Job was rich in this world’s 
goods, but in one day God caused him to lose all. 
He was reduced from riches to poverty ; from happi- 
ness to deep sorrow. God also suffered him to be 
smitten with boils, and yet he murmured not. 
Through all his bereavement and sorrow he said, 
‘“‘ Though he slay me, yet will I trust him.’”’ In Job’s 
life we see that good men may be very much afflicted, 
but we must not suppose God does not love them be- 
cause he afflicts them; he has some wise purpose 
we cannot understand. It is not everyone who can 
stand being successful in this world’s goods ; pros- 
perity sometimes draws our thoughts away from God, 
while adversity draws us nearer. God knows what 
is best for his children. We may not all be success- 
ful in obtaining this world’s goods, but we may all be 
able to obtain eternal life. Job’s God may be our 
God, and he has promised to withhold no good thing 
from us. ‘“ For the Lord is a sun and shield; the 
Lord will give grace and glory; no good thing will 
he withhold from them that walk uprightly.”’ 


Without | 


| last it is the worm that never dies, the fire that shall 
| never be quenched. 

Never begin; keep away from drinking places 
and drinking company. ‘Avoid it; pass not by it; 
turn from it and pass away ; then shalt thou walk in 
thy way safely (successfully), and thy feet shall not 
stumble.” 

One of the most effective tracts written on temper- 
ance was an allegory written by the Rev. Stedman 
W. Hanks for sailors, and entitled ‘‘ The Black Valley 
Road.”” More than three million copies were soon 
circulated, and the tract finally grew into a book en- 
titled ‘‘ The Crystal River.” 

It started with the Crystal River country, the land 
where all children enter first. The country has an 
abundant supply of purest water. Living springs are 
found, forming multitudes of rivulets, which form at 
last the great Crystal River, which in time is to tians- 
form the whole Black Valley. There are numerous 
flourishing villages, famous for health, thrift, and good 
character of inhabitants; wealth, too, abounds; 
churches, schools, colleges, libraries, abound every- 
where. The Black Valley country joins the Crystal 
River land, and it is difficult to tell where the change 
begins. But gradually the country becomes rougher, 
the inhabitants fewer, vice and crime abound ; pris- 
ons and poorhouses take the place of churches and 
schools. Every drunkard was once an innocent child, 
every one was at first a moderate drinker. No one 
ever yet became a drunkard who refused to touch in- 
toxicating drink, and no one ever became a drunkard 
who did not first drink moderately. Nothing goes 
right with the drinker; he complains of God, of so- 
ciety, of his family, of his circumstances, of every- 
thing. Nothing can .be right to one who is wrong. 
All those who go on the road to the Black Valley 
country start at Sippington or Medicinville. They 
intend to remain in that vicinity, and these places are 
close to the Crystal River. 

To be successful, then, we must be temperate in 
ail things. We must look to the help from above, 
and have our character laid upon a firm foundation— 
one that will not yield—a sure safeguard against all 

the storms and temptations of life. ‘‘ For there is 
| only one way to get ready for immortality, and that 
| is to live this life, and live it as bravely and cheer- 
| fully as we can.”” One foundation on which to build 
| our character is Jesus Christ. R. J. B. 


ag 


We have all seen the power of vice and intemper- | 


ance on minds of the largest capacity, and how it 
drags them down,—down to the lowest depths of 
self-degradation, from which they look back and see 
the chapters of their lives condensed into one brief word 
—failure. The drinker does not believe he is in dan- 


gereven when most in danger ; he will not even learn | 
One of the greatest punishments | 


by experience. 
of drunkenness is the insatiable appetite that, in spite 
of all warnings, in the face of all consequences, the 
drunkard returns to his cup. 

At first it is the wine of pleasant fellowship ; at 
last it is the wine of the wrath of Almighty God. 

At first the agreeable excitement of an evening ; 
at last the long-drawn agony of an endless perdition. 
At first it is the grateful stimulus of an hour; at 


=e 
| 
Tue Arabs have a saying that all sunshine makes 
| the desert. Men often sigh for entire exemption from 
| care and sorrow. If this prayer were answered they 
would not be the men that they are.-—[New York 
Observer. | 
3¢ 

THE spiritual life is a Spirit led life. It has new 
impulses, new sensations, new deeds. It is a life 
| which no longer goes its own way; it has surren- 

dered its way to the Spirit’s better way. By submis- 
| sion to the Spirit’s direction it escapes the dominion 
| of the flesh. The spiritual life is a life yielded fully 
tothe control of the mighty Spirit of God.—[ Epis- 
copal Recorder. | 
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THE FRIENDS AND PENNSYLVANIA. 


Ir is quite impossible to keep up with all the various 
and sundry manifestations of wrong-mindedness 
among people who write about the Friends. The 
population of the world being large, the prevalence 
of wrong-mindedness wide-spread, and the Friends a 
shining, though small, mark for commentators and 
critics, it results that the bulk of things that are ‘‘ not 
so’’ accumulated in reference to them is large. 

Here is an article in the Atlantic Monthly discuss- 
ing the political situation in Pennsylvania. The writer, 
signing himself ‘‘A Pennsylvanian,” but concealing 
his identity, since there are now over six million 
such persons, asserts that this ‘‘ is politically the most 
corrupt State in the Union,” and after presenting 
what he considers reasons for such an opinion, pro- 
ceeds to explain that this condition is attributable to 
the Friends, because of their testimony against war! 
That we may not be suspected of misrepresentation, 
we quote a paragraph or two. After saying that 
Massachusetts is the model commonwealth, he pro- 
ceeds : 
ee The Puritans were a church militant. The Puritan went 
to church with a Bible in one hand and in the other a musket 
for hostile Indians. The Quaker settled his difficulties with 
the Indians by reading tracts to them. When the Quaker 
came to the Puritan commonwealth to spread a doctrine 
which the Puritan didn't like the Puritan beat him and drove 
him out, and when the Quaker came meekly back to turn the 
other cheek the Puritan hanged him. 

‘* Among the Quakers, on the other hand, meekness was 
the cardinal virtue. Their creed forbids them to bear arms. 
It does not, in so many words, forbid them to take part in pol- 
itics, but certainly the rough and tumble of actual party con- 
test is hostile to the idéal which the Quaker seeks to follow.”’ 

Upon the thesis thus suggested the author of the 
article enlarges, and it being a tempting thought, the 
daily newspapers have taken it up. A correspondent 
in Chicago sends us an editorial article clipped from 
one of the journals of that city, which says in sub- 
stance that the A//antic writer is an acute person, and 
that he ‘‘ goes to the racial and historic root of the 
whole matter.’’ Which shows how, in reference to 
Friends, as we have already remarked, wrong-mind- 
edness is extensively prevalent. 

Not discussing the Aéantic article in detail, nor 
conceding nor denying its theory of the unequaled 
corruption of the public affairs of Pennsylvania, that 
being an excursion which would inevitably land usin 
the sloughs of party politics, we can say in a few 
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words how wanting in good judgment the general 
ideas cited above are. In the first place, the Friends 
who founded Pennsylvania were a sturdy, resolute, 
earnest body of men. One of the things they were 
reviled for was their fixedness of purpose, their 
‘« stubbornness,”’ their ‘‘ narrow-mindedness.” They 
established a colony which so long as they controlled 
it was not only peaceable and peaceful, but morally 
clean to a degree which the Puritans might have imi- 
tated. They regarded the Indians as human beings 
with human rights, and not as vermin ; they treated 
them, therefore, with fairness and kindness. But in 
process of time, and that not relatively a long time, the 
Friends ceased to be the controlling element in the 
State. For the conduct of the Commonwealth since, 
in any particular contrary to their principles, they are 
not responsible. 

It may not be in the minds of many, but it is a 
fact, that the present number of Friends in Pennsyl- 
vania is less than one-fourth of one per cent. of the 
total number of people. They ceased to be a major- 
ity of the population nearly two hundred years ago. 
Except for the temporary service of James Logan, as 
President of the Council, 1736-38, there has not been 
a Quaker governor of Pennsylvania since William 
Penn died. There has not been a Quaker majority 
in the Legislature of Pennsylvania for nearly a cen- 
tury and a half. 

The theory that the “‘meekness’’ of the Friends 
has impressed itself upon Pennsylvania to such a de- 
gree as to make it easily tolerant of political corrup- 
tion is disposed of by the fact that, as shown above, 
other elements of control long since assumed respon- 
sibility for the State. These elements were essentially 
different from the Friends, and in important respects 
resembled much more than they the Puritans whom 
our writer praises. To carry a musket to church, if 
that were a guaranty of clean politics, was a test 
which would be readily met by those who took Penn- 
sylvania from the hands of the Quaker Assembly, in 
1756. 

We regret the Aé/antic paper. It is confused in 
thought, theory, and statement. Intended doubtless 
to serve a good purpose, it truly must make the ju- 
dicious grieve. No one will deny—except perhaps 
those whose life anxiety is to avoid what they regard 
as “ pessimism ’’—the need of reform in the affairs of 
Pennsylvania, but it is not likely that reform will be 
much promoted by such a presentation of the case. 
We will make one remark however, with full confi- 
dence—that if Pennsylvania were ruled to-day accord- 
ing tothe spirit, or even according to the letter, of the 
Friends’ Discipline, it would be a State cleaner with- 
out and within than even Massachusetts. And we 















may add, with equal confidence, that in such a case 
the criticisms heaped upon it would resemble the 
revilings which were directed against the Quaker 
Colony two centuries ago. It is not so much 
whether a thing is abstractly right or wrong, as 
whether it differs in character from what the critic 
inclines to, that directs and governs a great deal of 
criticism, 


DISCUSSING the question whether substitutes for the 
saloons can be successfully established, the Young Friends’ 
Review says: 

‘* Real boarding-homes, and lots of them in our large 
cities, are the only healthy substitutes for saloons. These 
homes should be managed by married people of character and 
refinement ; and, if they are the parents of small children, all 
the better. The homes should receive both young men and 
women as guests ; and the places should be made home-like, 
and furnish entertainment at the lowest price consistent with 
quality of environment. Affording homes to young men and 
women beginning their careers in the city at moderate sal- 
aries, they would constitute the moral prevention always better 
than any number of cures. The best possible substitute for a 
saloon is agood home.’’ 


CHARLES H. WILLIAMS, of Basaboo, Wisconsin, feels 
very strongly on the subject of capital punishment, and ap- 
peals through us to all interested in like manner to write to 
Governor Odell, of New York, urging that the punishment of 
Czolgosz be made imprisonment for life. We feel easy to 
leave the matter to individual consciences. 





THE interest of the INTELLIGENCER to those concerned in 
education is, we believe, on the increase. We appeal to all 
who are connected with the work to join us in increasing this 
interest. The paper may be highly useful as a means of com- 
munication for news, thoughts, suggestions, comments, and 
announcements along the educational line. 


BIRTHS. 


HALLOCK.—In New York City, Seventh month 19, 1901, 
to Henry L. and Josephine V. Hallock, a daughter, who is 
named Dorothy Vail. 


MARRIAGES. 


LEEDOM—WOOLMAN.—In Philadelphia, Tenth month 
3, 1901, by Friends’ ceremony, in the presence of the mayor, 
Lewis C. Leedom, of Philadelphia, and Mary S. Woolman, of 
Lower Makefield, Bucks county, Pa., daughter of Giles S. 
Woolman,. 

TOMB—WOODMAN.—At the residence of the bride's 
parents, by Friends’ ceremony, Tenth month 10, 1901, Henry 
Blackwell Tomb, of Langhorne, son of Enoch B. and Melvina 
F. Tomb, of Lycoming county, Pa., and Harriet Ewer Wood- 
man, daughter of Benjamin S. and Martha E. Woodman, of 
Langhorne, Bucks county, Pa. 


DEATHS. 

ANDREWS.—In Woodbury, N. J., Tenth-month 1o, 
1901, D. Cooper Andrews, aged 72 ; a member of Woodbury 
Monthly Meeting. 

BANGS.—At Germantown, Phila., Tenth month 7, 1901, 
Sarah C., widow of William P. Bangs, aged 79 years. 

BURTON.—At Tullytown, Pa., Ninth month 30, Igo!, 


Hannah H., daughter of the late Anthony Burton, some time 
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assistant clerk of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, in her 81st 
year ; a member of Falls Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

FOSTER.—In Westerly, R. I., Tenth month 5, 1901, 
John Wilbur Foster, in his 72d year. 

He was a much esteeméd minister, and for a number of 
years clerk of New England Yearly Meeting held at Westerly. 
His wife was from the vicinity of Philadelphia, and originally 
from Chester county. 

HALLOWELL.—At Germantown, Pa., Ninth month 30, 
1901, T. Howard Hallowell, son of the late Thomas and 
Elizabeth Hallowell, in his 54th year. 

HEADLEY,—At Bristol, Pa., Tenth month 4, tgo1, 
Elizabeth B., widow of Thomas Headley, in her 86th year. 

Interment at Pennsbury ground. 

HOOPES.—In Westtown, Chester county, Pa., Tenth 
month 5, 1901, Ellwood Hoopes, in the 73d year of his age. 

Interment at Goshen Friends’ Grounds. 

JARRETT.—Tenth month 12, 1901, Sarah L. Jarrett, 
aged 85 years; a member of the Monthly Meeting held at 
Green Street, Philadelphia. 

LAWS.—In Philadelphia, Tenth month 13, 1901, Pleas- 
anton Laws, son of the late George Laws, in his 78th year. 

LEWIS.—At Radnor, Pa., Tenth month 7, 1901, Mar- 
garetta S., wife of Tryon Lewis, daughter of the late Dr. 
Alfred Smith, formerly of Yardley, Pa. 

LIPPINCOTT.—Tenth month 8, Igo01, Joseph W. Lip- 
pincott, in his 74th year ; auseful member and for some years 
recorder of the Northern District Meeting of Arch Street 
Friends. 

He was firmly attached to Friends’ principles, but liberal 
towards those who differed from him. He published in the 
Friend a number of articles on the early settlement of 
Friends’ meetings in Philadelphia. 

STRATTAN.—At Lewisville, Indiana, Ninth ments 25, 
1901, Martha W. Strattan, a member of Whitewater Monthly 
Meeting, Richmond, Indiana. 

Her maiden name was Jeffries, and she was born in 
Chester county, Pa., in 1806. She was the widow of Joseph 
P. Strattan, who died in 1878. 

Interment at Richmond, Ind. 

WORTHINGTON.—Suddenly, at Moorestown, N. J., 
Tenth month 7, 1901, Edmund C., son of Susan R., and the 
late J. Willits pears —_ 26 years. 








NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


A CONFERENCE of the First-day School Association ot 
New York Yearly Meeting will be held at Flushing, 
Long Island, on Seventh-day, the 26th instant, at 
2.30 p.m. This is the time of Westbury Quarterly 
Meeting, and the afternoon session, usually given to 
the Quarterly Meeting’s Philanthropic Committee, is 
to be devoted to the interests and needs of the schools. 

This conference has been called under the feeling 
that to meet more frequently and discuss the work in 
its practical details would be helpful to the workers. 
It is proposed to consider ‘‘ What shall be taught in 
our First-day Schools?” and Anna M. Jackson will 
present the subject in a short paper, which is intended 
to be largely suggestive. 

The committee are most desirous that there may be 
a general response to the call, and that the discussion 
of the subject may result in the development of a new 
enthusiasm, which we hold to be the greatest present 
need in First-day School work. 

RacHEL W. UNDERHILL, 
Chairman of the Committee. 








At the Chicago Friends’ Meeting, on the 13th 
instant, there was a fair attendance, considering the 
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inclemency of the weather. Assembled with us, and 
giving expression to a few words of love and 
encouragement were Dr. Samuel Willard, of Chicago, 
and Maurice Gregory, of London, England, the latter 
a delegate to the National Purity Convention held in 
Chicago, Tenth month 8,9, and 10. At this con- 
vention were delegates from many States in the 
Union. From all we hear the Macedonian cry, 
‘‘Come over and help us,’’—besides the work that is 
needed in the “slums” of our cities. We believe 
the world is open for Purity workers as never before, 
and that there is an abundance in the hands of 
professed Christians to Christianize the world in a 
short time, if the half of what is now worse than 
thrown away to gratify self, pride, and (particularly) 
appetite, could be given in behalf of this, one of the 
grandest and noblest fields of labor of the age. 
M. E. V. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


MIAMI MONTHLY MEETING: HISTORICAL. 


A NOTEWORTHY omission occurred in the recent re- 
ports of the proceedings of Indiana Yearly Meeting 
of Friends, published in the INTELLIGENCER ; there is 
no mention that the place of meeting was at Waynes- 
ville, Ohio. 

After the memorable and deplorable division of 
1828 this branch of the Society gathered in a yearly 
meeting capacity at Miami (Waynesville), com- 
mencing in the year 1828 and continuing until 1835, 
when achange of meeting-place was made. In the 
year 1836 the sessions were held at Whitewater 
(Richmond, Indiana), and from that time until 1898 
the yearly meetings of the Society were held alter- 
nately at Richmond and at Waynesville. 

The yearly meeting for the first time convened at 
Pendleton, Ind., in 1899, then they followed in regu- 
lar succession at Richmond in 1900, and at Waynes- 
ville this year, and in this order they will follow, at 
Pendleton, Ricemond, and Waynesville, until changed. 

In this connection it will be interesting to note the 
remarkable emigration of Friends during the early 
years of the last century, from the Carolinas, Georgia, 
Tennessee, and Virginia, to the then newly-created 
Miami Monthly Meeting. This monthly meeting 
was first established Tenth month 13, 1803, and it 
embraced all of the territory north of the Ohio river 
and west of the Hocking. 


The membership of the meeting increased 365 | 


during the year 1804, mostly by removals from Bush 
River and Cain Creek Meetings, in South Carolina, 
Wrightsboro’ Meeting, Georgia, and from Monthly 
Meetings in North Carolina, Virginia, and Lost 
Creek, Tennessee. During one month of that year 
120 persons, adults and children, were received into 
membership by certificates from other monthly meet- 
ings. The increase during the next year was yet 
more marked ; it rose to 621. 

From Bush Creek, S. C., came the families of 
Pugh, Hollingsworth, Furnas, Jay, Evans, Compton, 
Mills, Steddom, Lewis, Cook, and Kelly. From 
Cain Creek the families of Hawkins, Kenworthy, 
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Stout, Doan, and Spray. From Deep Creek, N. C., 
the Mendenhalls. From Wrightsboro’ Monthly 
Meeting, Georgia, the families of Davis, Mote, and 
Stubbs. From meetings in Tennessee, the Newmans, 
Nordykes, Sanders, Ballards, and Tothunters. From 
Virginia the Haines, Walker, and Lupton families. 
From New Jersey came the Silver, Brown, Ward, 
Packer, Hopkins, and Test families. From Maryland 
the Wright family. And at about the sametime, but 
a little later, came the families of Farquhar (from 
Pipe Creek, Md.), Pedrick (Pilesgrove Monthly 
Meeting), Whitacre (Crooked Run Monthly Meeting), 
and Johnson (New Garden, N. C.). 

As might be surmised, with the rapid increase in 
the membership of the meeting it was but a short 
time until other monthly meetings were established 
near to Miami. In the year 1807 Centre Monthly to 
the East and West Branch Monthly to the West 
were ‘‘ set up.” 

We have realized that while the lives and examples 
of the Friends of this community have left a lasting, 
and we believe, a moral influence, the inviting 
opportunities opened to Friends in the newer States 
of the West have been embraced, and the descendants 
of the Friends’ families mentioned are scattered over 
the great West and to-day Miami Monthly Meeting 
contains but a few of the faithful. 

In preparing this article the writer has availed 
himself of the copious notes compiled by friend 
Clarkson Butterworth. 

Waynesville, Ohio, Tenth month 11. 








CONCERNING FREEDOM. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
“‘ HE who would be chief let him be the servant of 
all. All real freedom has to be achieved. It comes 
by the apprehension of truth and the use of it.”’ 

These words of an eminent divine suggest a 
conception of Freedom that it would be well to care- 
fully consider. Even though the words “ freedom ” 
and “liberty”? are frequently heard from many 
tongues, they are after all little understood and are in 
various ways made to conceal some of the elements 
producing the worst forms of enslavement. To 
illustrate: During the years following the enactment 
of the Iowa Prohibitory Liquor Law, much was heard 
about the inherent and natural right of man to do as 
he pleased and in the interests of liquor selling and 
liquor drinking the ‘“‘liberty”” changes were heard 
until one was ready to conclude that “liberty” in 
men’s mouths meant “ license”’ in men’s lives. Nor 
is this the only cause in which this cry has been and 
is being raised, from which wrong alone can reason- 
ably be expected. 

The right to true freedom is God-given, but like 
all other good gifts it may be abused and perverted 
so as to lose all likeness to the “ Truth that makes 
men free.”’ 

The liberty to worship God in peace, for which 
the Puritans crossed the ocean, in its abuse persecuted 
the Presbyterian and the Quaker. Hand in hand 
with the “freedom ”’ of our forefathers came slavery 
for the negro, whose fetters remained unbroken until 
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devastating war followed the assertion by South 
Carolina of the natural right to self-government. In 
the interest of Boer or Filipino we are frequently 
reminded that in 1860 Abraham Lincoln solemnly 
declared : ‘‘ They who deny liberty to others deserve 
it not for themselves.’”’ But it seems to be forgotten 
that in a little over one year he was using all the re- 
sources of his country in surpressing South Carolina’s 
interpretation of that much abused word. And are 
the people of that State any less “ free?’ to-day than 
if a “ tyrannical’’ government had not coerced them 
in 1865 and “trampled upon” their right to self- 
government ? 


How long will the people living under a govern- 
ment too timid and weak to restrain lawlessness and 
put down rebellion retain even the semblance of 
freedom? Yet under the exaggerated ideas of freedom 
frequently heard, one would suppose such to be the 
proper and ideal form. 


Freedom to do right none will dispute, and the 
opportunity should be guaranteed, protected, and 
upheld by all governments worthy of the name ; but 
freedom to do wrong is rebellion against God’s just 
law and should be denied and surpressed by all the 
rightful powers of government and society. What 
freedom really proves to be, whether genuine or a 
fraud, whether a blessing or a curse, depends upon 
the motives, thought, intelligence, and civilization of 
the people espousing it. In South Carolina, in 1861, 
it meant the right to enjoy, strengthen, and perpetuate 
human slavery unhindered. In France, in 1793, it 
meant anarchy and revenge upon the so-called 
Aristocrats. The Mexican idea entertained discord 
and rebellion until the government became centralized 
and strong enough to make rebellion too hazardous 
and dangerous to be lightly considered. In Hayti it 
has meant continual revolutions, consummated or 
attempted. What meaning will Cuba or Luzon give it ? 

That man is most truly and surely free who places 
his life and conduct in the strictest subjection to the 
laws of God, and the closest compliance with those of 
man. It is the law-breaker only—actual or intended 
—that feels the iron hand of rightful authority, and 
chafes at its coercion or restriction. That people is 
most truly free whose government—whatever its form 
may be—is such as to most surely protect their 
individual rights, to insure the best opportunities for 
progress and development in Art, Science, Literature 
and general culture, and to foster and protect those 
customs and pursuits most conducive to their content- 
ment, happiness, and prosperity. The free exercise of 
individual liberty will always result in the destruction 
of collective freedom, happiness, and prosperity ; 
hence it often happens that the theoritical “ rights ”’ 
of individuals have to be denied in order that State or 


nation may guarantee to its people their right to “ life, | 


liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

It is false conception of individual rights versus 
constituted authority that shoots down presidents, 
and it is beyond dispute that our “ free and easy” 
advocacy of “freedom” has much to do in fanning 
the coals of incipient anarchy into the fire that burns 
a nation’s heart. 
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It is very necessary then that in our advocacy ot 
Freedom and free institutions we keep this thought 
always before us—that the truest freedom will only 
result from the strictest compliance with God’s Law, 
and the constituted authority of state and nation, and 
govern our expression accordingly. 

It is to emphasize this fact and this duty that I 
have thus written. T. P. MaArsuH. 

Marshalltown, Iowa, Tenth month 2. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


‘«Via CHRISTI, an Introduction to the Study of Missions,”’ 
by Louise Manning Hodgkins, M. A., is an interesting con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the manner in which the gospel 
of Christ has been spread from land to land. It treats first 
of the great apostolic mission which closed with the Christian- 
ization of the then known world ; and secondly, of the medi- 
eval period when Christianity was carried to the barbarians 
beyond Greece and Rome. Later on, two distinct types of 


missionary effort are noted, that which endeavored to carry 
the gospel to heathen peoples and that which strove to gain 
new converts in inadequately Christianized regions. 

Accompanying each chapter are tables of contemporane- 
ous life and work, which enable the reader to see what the 
world in general was interested in during the period consid- 
ered, and what advantages and difficulties surrounded those 
who were anxious to promote the cause of Christ. Another 
interesting feature is a series of selections from the great writ- 
ers of each period, both Christian and pagan. 

The spirit of the book is well shown by the concluding 
paragraph of the foreword :— 

‘It will be seen that, from first to last, through all the 
centuries, ‘one increasing purpose runs,’—the desire to make 
Jesus Christ known to the world ; that the only entirely suc- 
cessful missions have followed the consecration of especially 
selfless souls, who have made Jesus Christ the centre of their 
message and continually restated his purpose in the world, ‘to 
draw all men’ unto himself.’’ 

(New York: The Macmillan Company. $0.50.) 

The Macmillan Co., of New York, announce a new vol- 
ume by Prof. Francis B. Gummere, of Haverford College, 
‘The Beginnings of Poetry.’’ Prof. Gummere’s work is 
always marked by refined scholarship. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Essays THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY. By Charles Carroll 
Everett, late Professor of Theology in Harvard Uni- 
versity. Pp. vi. and 358. $1.75 net. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. (H. T. Coates & Co., Philadelphia.) 

FOOTING IT IN FRANCONIA. By Bradford Torrey. Pp. 251. 
$1.10 net. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. (H. T. 
Coates & Co., Philadelphia.) 

THE TEACHING OF JESUS. By George B. Stevens, Ph.D., 
D.D. Pp. 190. $0.75. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. (John Wanamaker, Philadelphia.) 

THE GOLDEN ARROW. A Story of Roger Williams's Day. 
By Ruth Hall. Pp. 316. $1.25 net. Boston : Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. (H. T. Coates & Co., Philadelphia.) 

Via Curisti. An Introduction to the Study of Missions. By 
Louise Manning Hodgkins, M. A. Pp. xix. and 251. 
$0.50. New York: The Macmillan Company. (John 
Wanamaker, Philadelphia.) 


THE city of Pensacola, Fla., now claims to be the third in 
commercial importance on the Gulf of Mexico, being excelled 
in exports only by New Orleans and Galveston. 

THE old controversy about the pronunciation of Rooso- 
velt’s name has been reopened, and the Boston 7ranscripi to 
settle it, wrote to the President. His private secretary replied 
that the name is pronounced as if spelled ‘‘ Rosyvelt.”’ 
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THE following article by Prof. George L. Maris on the training 
of teachers for work in Friends’ schools should appeal strongly 
to teachers who find that their pupils are not making the best 
progress possible—and to those preparing to become teachers. 
Members of committees having charge of schools in which 
it is necessary to employ teachers having little or no experience 
will also find in it many valuable suggestions. The untrained 
teacher is at her worst in primary work, and there her work if 
poor may do the most harm by failing to meet the needs of 
the children just at the time when they are most trustful of 
their teachers and most dependent uponthem. The fondness 
for school and the love of study is gained or lost in the early 
years, and on the primary teacher lies the responsibility for 
much of the pupil's after success in school. 
Louis B. AMBLER, 
Superintendent of Educational Interests. 
140 N. Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 





THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS FOR FRIENDS' 
SCHOOLS. 


BY GEORGE L. MARIS. 
THE impression prevails in many minds that a knowl- 
edge of the branches to be taught is the only essential 
requisite for a good teacher, and by others stress is 
laid on methods of teaching rather than an exhaustive 
knowledge of the branches to be taught. Until 
recently the colleges depended almost exclusively 
upon scholarship for the preparation of teachers, while 
Normal schools supplemented moderate scholarship 
by a course of instruction in methods of teaching. 
Though the tendency in both college and Normal 
school is toward a compromise, some colleges having 
professorships of pedagogy and some Normal schools 
having advanced the grade of scholarship, there is 
still room for advancement in both. 

To that large body of young Friends who are 
looking toward teaching as their vocation, the question 
of the proper method of preparation is an essential 
one. Ina large degree it is true teachers “are born, 
not made,” yet with proper training their efficiency 
can be much increased. 

The most important qualifications of a teacher are 
scholarship, tact, enthusiasm, interest in the branches 
taught, strong sympathy with the students under his 
care and direction, and knowledge of the best methods. 
I have placed scholarship first, not because a good 
scholar is necessarily a good teacher, but because 
from it the other essentials can, in a good degree, be 
produced. 

For all grades of Friends’ schools the best 
scholarship is necessary and a broad comprehension 
of the subjects taught will, in all cases, tend toward 
better results. Teachers who expect to reach the 
higher positions must be college graduates or the 
equivalent. I do not mean to say that one must be 
a college graduate before beginning to teach, for 
many of the most successful teachers after completing 
a course in a good secondary school, have taught for 
a few years before going to college ; and I believe in 
many cases, this is the best plan as it enables the 
teacher to pursue a higher course with better results 
since it affords at least two important advantages— 
greater maturity of mind, and more definite aim. On 
the whole I prefer this method, though it has one 


serious objection difficult to overcome ; if a teacher is 
successful, there is a strong tendency to continue 
teaching and to abandon the idea of going to college ; 
but when the purpose is adhered to, I think the 
results are the best. 

I am aware of the fact that there are many who 
will dispute the necessity of this higher course for 
teaching in intermediate schools, and I am willing to 
grant that we have many excellent teachers who have 
not had the advantage of college training, yet certainly 
all will agree with me that the chances of success are 
much greater for those who do complete a higher 
course. For the best positions in Friends’ schools 
the college training is essential, and ambitious young 
teachers should not let the exceptions seem to be the 
rule. To qualify one for a principalship a wide 
general culture is essential, otherwise the school under 
his direction will lack proportion. He will not be 
able to coordinate the work, and give a proper balance 
to the whole. It is this lack of perspective that 
causes so many teachers to lay undue stress on some 
branches, and neglect others of greater value. 

If one does not aspire to a principalship, but feels 
best fitted to teach one or two branches of study, 
almost as great reason exists for pursuing a college 
course, in fact, one can scarcely expect to succeed 
well without it, because such advancement is being 
made in all departments of study, that it requires a 
good start and continual subsequent study to keep 
abreast of the times. I would therefore say to those 
who expect to make teaching their life work, obtain 
a college education. 

As most teachers will be employed in secondary 
and elementary schools, the quality of college pre- 
paratory work is of greatimportance. Long experi- 
ence has convinced me that a thorough preparation 
and two years of college training make a better out- 
fit for teaching than poor secondary work and four 
years in college. Though I do not advocate taking 
only a partial course in college, 1 make the above 
statement to show the importance of complete prepa- 
ration, as a lack in this respect is likely to be a life- 
long impediment. There is a strong tendency to 
hurry over the ground, and Friends’ schools must 
maintain a strong stand against this harmful practice. 

Leaving the subject of scholarly equipment, we 
must consider the other qualities of a successful 
teacher. Tact, ifattained at all, will come with prac- 
tice, and love for a particular study will result from a 
thorough knowledge of that and kindred branches. 
The bias of a teacher will produce a like effect on his 
pupils. 

Probably the so-called aptness which pupils have 
for certain branches is the result of the good teaching 
they have received in the first steps of their course 
rather than any natural bent in that direction, and the 
dislike for other branches is quite as often the out- 
come of poor teaching as of a lack of talent. Ifa 
teacher dislike a branch, his pupils will make poor 
progress in that study, and the reverse is also gener- 
ally true. I know that teachers can overcome their 
distaste for certain branches, and can become good 
teachers of studies which were at one time irksome ; 
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but the fact remains that lack of enthusiasm is too 
serious in its results upon the pupils to be tolerated, 
and teachers will succeed in only those branches in 
which they can arouse interest on the part of their 
pupils. The habits and mental characteristics of the 
teacher will be perpetuated in his pupils; hence the 
great importance of life and interest in the class work. 

The special or technical training needed should 
begin in the secondary school, and include the ele- 
ments of psychology, as given in Halleck’s work or 
equivalent, and James’s “Talks to Teachers.” 
Methods of teaching the common branches, and in- 
struction in the principles of school management, 
should also find a place in the high school course of 
those preparing to teach. 

Practice in a ‘“‘model school” is very desirable ; 
but, if this is impracticable at present, it is at least 
possible to arrange for a systematic course of obser- 
vation of approved methods as given in intermediate 
and primary schools, with discussion of the underly- 
ing principles in class under the direction of a com- 
petent teacher of methods. 

The special work of the college should embrace 
a higher course in psychology and the history of ed- 
ucation. Each department of instruction should 


have a course in methods, given by the professor in 
charge. 

Friends’ schools have long been known for the 
excellence of their instruction, and they have never 
been better than at the present time ; but if their pres- 
tige is to continue they must keep pace with the rapid 


advancement of the public schools. 

As are the teachers so are the schools; hence the 
necessity of maintaining a high standard of excellence 
of both teachers and equipments. 

GrorGcE L. Maris. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 

At the last meeting of the Joseph Leidy Scientific Society, 
Professor Hoadley gave a very interesting talk on the results 
of his study of the thunderstorms during the past summer. 
He is endeavoring to determine the conditions which cause 
and govern their movements. For this purpose he had ok- 
servations taken at various points in Eastern Pennsylvania, 
and has obtained fairly complete records of the movements 
of three or four of the heaviest storms in July and August, 
tracing them from the Susquehanna river to Pennsylvania. 
He hopes to continue the investigation more extensively and 
thoroughly next summer. 

Ata recent meeting of the Student Government Associa- 
tion the following officers were elected for the ensuing term : 
President, Mary Taylor, '02; Vice-President, Nora Stabler, 
‘03; Executive Committee—Anna W. Waters, ‘02 ; Nettie 
Blum, '04; Caroline Angell, ‘os ; and the president, vice- 
president, and secretary, ¢x-officio. 

Dr. Bronk, who succeeds Dr. Jenkins in charge of French, 
has organized a French conversation class among her pupils 
and others interested in the language, which holds meetings 
weekly in the girls’ parlor. Professor Battin has also formed 
a similar organization among his students in German, which 
meets in his rooms. 

Dr. Holmes has been attending a series of meetings, ar- 
ranged by Belle Mooney, under the care of the Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting, at Little Britain meeting-house, Eldora Sta- 
tion, Pa., from Sixth-day the 11th to First-day the 13th, in- 
clusive. 

On Third-day, the 8th, President and Mrs. Birdsall ten- 
dered a very enjoyable reception to the new students, and on 
the evening of Sixth-day, the 11th, they entertained the Fac- 
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ulty. President Birdsall, on the 1oth, went up to South Beth- 
lehem, Pa., to attend the Founders’ Day exercises at Lehigh 
University. He is expecting to attend, next week, the cele- 
bration at Yale University. 


Conferences, Associations, Ltc. 


BUCKS FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION. —The semi-annual meeting 
of the Bucks County First-day School Union was held in 
Newtown meeting-house on Seventh-day, the 28th ult., with 
Robert Kenderdine as clerk, and Isabel L. Worthington 
assistant clerk for the day. In the morning informal written 
or verbal reports were made by the nine schools composing 
the Union, which were generally encouraging. Isabel L. 
Worthington gave an excellent resumé of the proceedings of 
the First-day School Association, which met in Philadelphia 
during yearly meeting week. 

In the afternoon an exercise on the life of Paul was given 
by a class of little girls from the Newtown school, led by their 
teacher, Lavinia T. Brown. Recitations were given by three 
young people. The question, ‘‘ What methods are best to 
create a greater interest in the adult classes ?’’ was answered 
by an informal talk given by Joseph S. Walton, and in a 
paper prepared by John S. Williams, of Solebury. 

‘* What methods should our teachers employ to inculcate 
practical Christianity ?'’ was answered by Beulah Betts, of 
Wrightstown, and Anna C. Atkinson, of Buckingham. 

The various reports and questions were followed by live 
discussions participated in by a number of those present. 

The representatives proposed Robert Kenderdine for clerk, 
Belle Vansant for assistant clerk, and Ellen D. Smith for 
treasurer of the Union, and all three were appointed. 

There was a good attendance, especially in the afternoon, 
and many expressed their appreciation of the improvement 
made in the meeting-house by the neat paper and paint, and 
the new method of heating and ventilation. 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—The Young Friends’ Association 
held its first meeting for this season at the Friends’ school- 
house on Tenth month 10. A suggestion was made that the 
meetings should henceforth be opened by readings from the 
Bible. 

Jesse Philips read a paper on ‘‘Current Topics,’’ and 
Matilda Ferris the paper written by Henry Wilbur for the 
Sandy Spring Conference. It was felt that this paper might 
furnish very interesting matter for future meetings. 

The officers for the ensuing year were appointed, and the 
treasurer reported a balance in the treasury of nearly four 
dollars. 

After a few moments of silence the meeting adjourned. 

L. 3B. See 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Young Friends’ Association of 
Philadelphia held its regular monthly meeting on Second-day 
evening, Tenth month 14, Anna Janney Lippincott presiding 
in the absence of the president. 

Mary H. Whitson read a brief account of a sect calling 
themselves Rogerine Quakers. This was founded by one John 
Rogers, of Connecticut, some years prior to the Revolution. 
They had a strong testimony against war, a paid ministry, 
and taking oaths. In other respects they differed widely from 
Friends, as they maintained the Supper and Baptism. 

Anna K. Way gave an account of the recent committee 
meeting held at Sandy Spring, Maryland, speaking especially 
of the strong religious feeling and active interest shown 
throughout. 

The committee to arrange for members to visit the smaller 
meetings during the summer, gave an account of the work 
done. Frankford, Horsham, Upper Dublin, Plymouth, 
Newtown Square were the meetings visited, and at each one 
the committee was most cordially welcomed and invited to 
come again. 

William W. Birdsall gave an account of his trip to 
England, which was made very real to us by lantern slides. 
His journey might almost be called a ‘‘ Quaker Pilgrimage,’’ 
as he visited so many places dear to Friends on this side the 
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waters. He also was the guest of prominent Friends in 
England, who have visited this country, among them John 
William Graham, whose picture with his family was shown 
on the scene. 

Pictures taken during the summer by members were 
displayed on the walls of the auditorium, and formed a 
pleasant feature of the evening. 

At the close of the meeting William W. Birdsall spoke a 
few impressive words commemorative of our friend John C. 
Craig. 

After a brief silence the meeting adjourned. 

EMMA FELL Paxson, Sec. 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


In the Manchester Guardian sent us by Charles Thompson 
there is an editorial paragraph referring to a recent address 
(at Glasgow) by Dr. Percival, Bishop of Hereford, on the 
relation of secondary schools to university education. I was 
interested in this, because Bishop Percival is a noble repre- 
sentative of the conscience of England, a consistent and 
earnest advocate of Peace and Justice. He was sometime 
head of Trinity College, Oxford, and afterward at the head of 
Rugby School, acquitting himself in both places with great 
distinction. 

Bishop Percival urged that the English universities should 
do more to aid in the training of teachers. One of the 
greatest boons they could confer, he said, would be the 
establishment of the study of the theory and practice of 
teaching on a scientific basis in connection with a scheme for 
the professional training of teachers destined for the public 
schools,—meaning by ‘‘public,’’ we presume, institutions 
like Rugby, Harrow, Eton, etc. hess ts 


writes : 


‘* We have been to Hampton Institute three times, and 
have been much interested in seeing the students, many of 
them being intelligent looking, and those who have been under 
care for some time show the good effects of their training. 
It is all so different here (at Old Point), where the military 
spirit is in the ascendency. There, there is no smoking or 
drinking ; here, nearly every man smokes and the soldiers are 
coming and going all the time. At the fort they are busy 
putting in new guns, because the ones now here are old- 
fashioned, and thousands of dollars are being spent and 
hundreds of men wasting their time in the interests of war.’’ 

We mentioned a week or two ago that our friend Nathan 
Edsall had safely returned to his home in Marshalltown, 
lowa, from his extensive trip eastward. He sends us an out- 
line of his travels, but we are obliged to give it in this form. 
He left home on the rst of Fourth month, attended all the 
yearly meetings as they came in turn (excepting Baltimore, 
of course), visited Philadelphia, New York, and Washington, 
and spent some time with relatives in different parts of the 
country. At Illinois -Yearly Meeting his return home was 
hastened by word of the death of his friend and cousin, J. L. 
Hole, of Marshalltown. The funeral occurred on the igth 
He adds: 

‘« The day following another relative, the wife of our friend 
William E. Tomlinson, passed away, and I attended her fu- 
neral on the First-day following. She wasa daughter of our 
friend and cousin, Sarah C. Ingledue, who had also passed 
away about a week before J. L. Hole, her own cousin. She 
had been a member of Marietta Monthly Meeting much of 


hertime. It was a sad time—all three relatives gone to rest 
together.’ 


ultimo. 


William P. and Emma Bancroft, of Wilmington, Del., 
and their daughter Lucy, reached New York on the steamer 
Oceanic, on the 1oth inst., from their visit to England. They 
had a pleasant passage.” Much oftheir time abroad was speut 


with Roger and Sarah (Bancroft) Clark, at Street, in Somer- 
setshire. 


Their many friends have been in sympathy with Joel and 
Mary Borton, of Woodstown, N. J., on account of the illness 


A Friend spending a few days at Old Point Comfort 
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of the latter following an operation at the Hahnemann Hos. 
pital, Philadelphia, some three weeks ago. Sheimproved en- 
couragingly for some time after the operation, and while there 
have been some set-backs, her complete recovery is hoped for. 
She remains at the Hospital. 

A paragraph in this column some weeks ago referred to 
the serious and unexplained losses by fire suffered by M. 
Florence Yeatman, of Kennett township, Chester county, Pa., 
three barns belonging to her having been burned within a 
year. The West Chester Local News says she will begin, at 
her home place, the erection of a new barn, larger than the 
former one, and at the Hamerton place will have erected a 
large building which can be temporarily used this winter as a 
shelter for stock and other things, anticipating the erection 
next year of a new barn. 

The same journal says the mystery of the fires remains un- 
explained, and that some of those insured in the companies 
in which she has had insurance object to the issue of new pol- 
ices to her. It is presumed that she will be able to find satis- 
factory insurance in some direction. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


ASPIRATION. 


Ir swells my soul with rapture, 
And warms my heart with bliss, 

This something that whispers truly 
Of a better world than this. 


And I long to break the fetters 
Which imprisoned me so long, 

And rise on the wings of spirit, 
*Till my inner life is strong ; 


Till all earth's empty pleasures, 
That once held charm for me, 

Have lost their life completely 
And brought me, Lord, to Thee. 


*Till my hunger for perfection 

In my Heavenly Father's sight 
Will keep my footsteps always 

In the pathway of the right. 


Oh this beatific vision, 

To soar on angel's wings, 
Into the living presence 

Of the glorious King of Kings! 


These are my aspirations, 
Oh, Father, let me see 
Divinely they're begotten 
To lift my soul to Thee. 
Richmond, Ind. ANNA M. STARR. 


THE souvenir fiend is at Buffalo in full force ‘‘ lifting,’’ 
everything that is movable. The two palms between which 
President McKinley stood when he was shot have been 


stripped and the chair in which he was placed chipped and 
mutilated. 


‘*Wuo's Who in America,’’ is a volume containing briet 
biographies of 11,551 living Americans who have acquired 
some degree of prominence. Of this number 5,775 attended 
college and 4,810 are college graduates. When we reflect 
that in the country at large only about onein a hundred has a 
college education, while nearly half of those who have done 
something to attract public attention are college men and wo- 
men, it appears that a liberal education is one of the factors 
in a successful life. 


THE new president of the Southern Pacific Company, Mr. 
Hays, has ordered the liquor selling bars taken off the ferry- 
boats plying between San Francisco and the cities across the 
bay, notwithstanding they yielded the company a rental 
revenue of over $50,000 a year. ‘‘ The Southern Pacific 
Company is in the railroad business, and not in the saloon 


| business,’’ is the commendable sentiment expressed by Presi- 


dent Hays.—[National Temperance Advocate. ] 
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THE OLD GARDEN. 
William Whitman Bailey, in Meehans’ Monthly. 


We all love old gardens. It may be due to half-slum- 
bering memories, racial and inherited, of that planta- 
tion by the Euphrates and Tigris, of which we have 
heard so much. 

An angel met us at the gate withal, not bearing a 
flaming sword or even a flaming countenance, but 
with features radiant with good-natured welcome. 
With somewhat of oriental dignity, she threw back 
the gate of the picket fence and said, ‘‘ Enter here, 
nor yet abandon hope!” We did enter and were at 
once in paradise—an acre teeming with every dear 
old flower. We were first transfigured before a 
myriad of Annunciation Lilies, with pure white trum- 
pets sounding ‘“‘ Hosanna in the Highest!’’ How 
lovely they were, each glorious flower spotted merely 
with its own benison of gold. 

Then, as it was near twilight, we stopped to see 
the opening of the evening primroses. We stood, 
awed, with finger upon lip, not uttering a word. 
With much the same holy feeling, we once gazed upon 
the Cyclorama of the Battle of Gettysburg and fan- 
cied the reincarnation of the dead. Before us was 
fought a ghostly battle—the advance, the heroic 
charge, the brave defence, the retreat. How dared 
one speak, much less smile or laugh, in such a pres- 
ence? So, with the evening primroses, we watched 
in silence as the splendid creatures unfolded their pa- 
vilions, and each satin petal slid into its place. The 
calyx would suddenly turn down, too, almost with 
the motion of asalaam. While we stood there, some 
thirty superb blossoms underwent their apotheosis— 
and then, in the half light, seemed almost like the 
great, soft, downy moths which visit them. There is 
a puff of odor at the transcendent moment. It is the 
call to the sphinx—and lo he is here ! 

Next day, we saw the garden under other aspects 
—and under all it is beautiful. In one corner of it 
stands an immense Honey Locust, with light, deli- 
cate, pinnate foliage, a very king of his kind. Be- 
neath and around him grow ranks of skirmishing 
larkspurs in our own infantry blue. Methinks those 
coreopses yonder, in yellow, are the cavalry—an arm 
of the service that ever appeals tome. There were 
several kinds of these. Among the real old-time 
plants, carrying us back half a century, were valerian, 
beloved of Grimalkin ; thyme, suggestive of roast 
turkey ; Southern-wood with subtle odor ; bluebells 
and money. And what shall we say of the poppies, 
tossing their turbaned heads, waving their gaudy 
pennons, or bearing their silver caskets of seeds ! 

A charm of this old garden, and of any garden 
that I love, is that the plants come up when and 
where they will, and no questions are asked. Is this 
that I admire a weed or a flower? Who knows and 
who cares? This is not the place to study pedigree 
—and, if one does, he soon detects bars sinister even 
in the most pretentious families. Among charming 
things, we had not seen fora long time, were the blue 
Anchusa, cousin of the forget-me-not and bugloss,— 
and Gypsophila, or babies-breath. What a lovely 
common name! Its Greek one, I have to own— 
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‘lover of plaster of Paris’’—is far from poetic, though 
it may be euphonious. All through this garden— 
which is not a dream realm, but an actuality—troop 
long trains of Rudbeckias, for my friend loves a pretty 
thing when she sees it, even if it occurs in a hayfield. 
It is a delight, in these midsummer days, to stroll in 
such a garden, to revel in its colors, to delight in its 
forms, to guess at or perhaps answer natural riddles. 


We need not sail to fair Cathay, 

Or in the land of Afric stray— 

Let others o’er creation roam ; 

We find our wonders here at home! 


HOW CORN HAS GROWN POPULAR. 

In 1888 our Agricultural Department sent an agent 
to Europe to convince the English, French, Germans, 
and Belgians that Indian corn made a wholesome, 
nutritious and palatable bread. At that time corn 
was used abroad for horses, hogs, and cattle, but even 
the poorest scorned it as food for men and women. 

Some old-fashioned lovers of corn bread believed 
that Europeans could be educated to a liking for corn 
dodgers, cakes, and “ pones,” and that the popularity 
of all the delectable preparations made by the pioneer 
housewives could be greatly increased at home as 
well as abroad. In this belief corn kitchens were 
established in our own large cities, and in nearly every 
country in Europe. 

The purpose was to increase the demand for our 
corn and to make farming in the corn belt pay. 
Thousands smiled at the enthusiasm of Colonel 
Murphy and others, and ridiculed the Secretary of 
Agriculture for the encouragement he gave the 
promoters of the new crusade. But the work went 
on. At every Exposition in Europe all preparations 
that could be made from corn were cooked on the 
spot and distributed smoking hot to all who cared to 
eat. A great many ate in the spirit of frolic and 
carried away with them a liking for corn bread and 
puddings. The corn kitchen became a_ popular 
appendage of all world’s fairs, and soon the result 
began to show on American farms. 

In 1888 our exports of corn were 24,278,417 
bushels. In 1891, three years after the corn bread 
crusade was inaugurated, but before its influence was 
felt, we sent abroad 30,768,213 bushels of corn, of 
which 23,533,277 bushels went to Europe. In 1900 
we sent abroad 209,348,273 bushels of corn, of which 
Europe took 192,519,785 bushels. A good part of 
the increase went into food for men and women and 
children. 

Among the countries that took kindly to corn 
bread was Belgium, with its dense population. There 
most of the bread made for the poorer classes contains 
from 15 to 25 per cent. cornmeal. There are in the 
country eleven large mills for the grinding of corn- 
meal. One mill has a capacity of 17,000,000 pounds 
per year. Belgium in 1900 took 11,561,456 bushels 
of our corn, more, proportionately, than any other 
European country, and our Consuls report that corn 
bread is sold at nearly all the bakeries in Liege. 

While production of corn in this country has not 
greatly increased in ten years, the amount exported 
has increased nearly sevenfold. The increased con- 
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sumption in Europe shows what may be done for 
American products by introducing them into foreign 
markets in the right way.— Chicago /nter-Ocean, 











Intervention. 


Dr. G. G. GrorFr, Lewisburg, Pa., writes us an energetic let- 
ter, urging that ‘‘ the time approaches when the nations of the 
world will be compelled to intervene in the South African 


struggle." He refers, among other things, to the confine- 
ment of the Boer people in the ‘‘ concentration camps,’’ and 
says: 

‘‘In August of the present year there were in these camps 
137,619 Boer people, of whom 2,345 died. This is a death 
rate of over two hundred per thousand per annum, or ten 
times the normal rate. At this rate 28,140 of these women 
and children will perish in a year, and all of them will be 
dead in five years! This statement is made from records 
made and published (it is said) by the British government. 
The death rate is greater than any known to have occurred in 
Cuba under the ‘reconcentrado’ policy of General Weyle:. 
The Cubans are a frail race, with little vitality. The Boers 
are a strong, vigorous race. The inference is that the inhu- 
manity in South Africa is greater than that of the Spanish 
general !"* 

‘‘Intervention,’’ Dr. Groff says, ‘‘ is not without precedent. 
It occurred in our American Revolution, in the liberation of 
Greece, in the case of Mexico in 1865, and recently in the case 
of Cuba. I believe it would be a peaceable intervention. 






















The Assassinated Presidents. 
From an Exchange. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN was shot by J. Wilkes Booth, in Ford's 
Theatre, Washington, D. C., on Friday, April 14, died on 
the morning of the 15th, 1865. Funeral in Washington, 19th 
April. Buried at Springfield, Illinois, 4th of May. 

James A. Garfield was shot by Charles Jules Guiteau, in 
the Baltimore and Potomac Railroad Station, at Washington, 
D. C., on Saturday, July 2, died at Elberon, N. J., September 

‘ 19, 1881, and the funeral service was held at Washington, D. 
C., September 23. Buried at Cleveland, Ohio, September 26. 

William McKinley was shot by Leon F. Czolgosz, at a 
public reception in Buffalo, N. Y., in one of the buildings of 
the Pan-American Fair, on Friday, September 6, 1901. He 
di.d in Buffalo on the 14th, and public services were held in 
the Capitol at Washington on the 17th, the burial taking 
place at Canton, Ohio, on the roth. 















Colored Missionaries in Africa. 


Four colored men whoa short time ago sailed from New York 
for Africa constitute a unique contribution of the United States 
toward the higher development ofthe Dark Continent. These 
young men are from the Tuskegee Industrial Institute, and 
are the product of Booker T. Washington's devotion to the 


cause of his fellow negroes. They are on their way to a col- 
ony called Togo, on the west coast of Africa, north of the 
coast of Guinea, between Dahomey and Ashantee. 

It is a significant illustration of the revenges of time that 
these four negroes, whose ancestors were slaves, are to labor 
in that part of Africa from which the largest number of slaves 
were taken for the American market. They have gone to 
Africa under the auspices of the German government to in- 
struct the natives of the German colony in cotton raising and 
general agriculture. Ten bushels of cotton seed, a cotton gin, 
a lumber wagon, a stock of vegetable seeds, and a full outfit of 
agricultural tools, are a part of their equipment. 

It is natural that the work of these four men should be 
watched with vigilance and solicitude by many people, since 
the expedition is not only the most important step in the de- 
velopment of the cotton industry since Whitney invented the 
cotton gin, but the presence of these men among the natives, 
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who will gradually become acquainted with their history, can- 
not but have an uplifting influence upon them, especially 
when they learn that their instructors are but a generation 
from slavery.—[The Chautauquan. ] 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


DISPATCHES from London continue to repeat the rumors that 
the health of King Edward is seriously affected by a malady 
of a gravecharacter. The recent death of his sister, the Em- 
press Frederick of Germany, by cancer, is referred to in the 
reports. 


THe General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the United States has been, for a fortnight or more, 
in session at San Francisco. One of the most important sub- 
jects under consideration has been a proposed new ‘‘ canon”’ 
concerning divorce and marriage. The rule would have for- 
bidden any marriage of a divorced person, except in certain 
rare cases. The House of Bishops adopted the canon, but 
the House of Deputies (ministers and laymen) voted it down. 
The question of its adoption was earnestly discussed. 


THE captive missionary, Miss Ellen M. Stone, is at this 
writing not yet released. It does not appear that an exten- 
sion of ‘‘a month ’’ for the payment of the ransom was nego- 
tiated, but some arrangement for more time seems to have 
been made. A further appeal for subscriptions for the ransom 
was issued at Boston by the district secretary of the American 
Board of Foreign Missions, $50,000 additional being asked. 
On the 12th inst., it is reported, Turkish and Bulgarian troops 
had made preparations to surround the ‘‘ brigands,’’ but were 
ordered back upon the demand of the United States Secretary 
of Legation at Constantinople, who believed that Miss Stone 
would be killed by her captors, if the troops proceeded. 


LATEST reports at this writing say that efforts to determine 
the place of confinement of Miss Stone by her captors have 
failed ; but it is reported that the brigand band has broken 
up. Noneof them has appeared to claim the ransom, and 
the mystery surrounding the fate of the unfortunate woman 
seems to have deepened. 

A dispatch from Vienna to the London Dai/y Express 
says: ‘‘ Pastors Dimikroff and Zirkoff, with three women mis- 
sion workers, have been killed by the band that kidnapped 
Miss Stone.’’ 


Mucuh disappointment and irritation, dispatches from 
London say, have been caused among the war party in Eng- 
land by the prolonged and costly war. Recruits for the army 
in the field can hardly be had, except for the ‘‘ yeomanry,”’ 
who receive an enlistment bounty. It is feared that the war 
is not near its end, yet though it has now continued two 
years. It is pointed out that the resistance of the Boers’ an- 
cestors, in Holland, to the power of Spain, continued for 
many years, until Spain’s strength was exhausted. More 
money, it is expected, must be borrowed by the English Gov- 
ernment, to pay the heavy expense. 


THE South African war, it is now feared, may become 
still more bloody and cruel. Several weeks ago, the British 
commander, Gen. Kitchener, issued a proclamation that all 
Boer officers captured after the 15h of September would not 
be treated as ordinary prisoners of war but would be perma- 
nently banished. Under this rule several such captured of- 
ficers have been sentenced to exile, in addition to detention 
while the war continues. Severity is being exer¢ised, also, 
with regard to captured Boers whose homes were in the Cape 
Colony, as they are British ‘‘ subjects,"’ and so guilty of 
treason. Several such, being captured, have been shot. It 
is feared that the Boer generals, Botha, DeWet, and others, 
will now retaliate by shooting captured English officers, and 
that the war will become a series of bloody reprisals. ‘‘ Mar- 
tial law’’ has been declared by the English in the Cape 
Colony. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


NEWS NOTES. 


Tue President, it is intimated from Washington, desires his 
name pronounced, not Ruse-velt, but Rosy-velt. 

Dr. NICHOLAS MuRRAY BUTLER becomes acting presi- 
dent of Columbia University, as successor to Seth Low, who 
resigned because of his nomination for Mayor of New York 
City. 

ARIzONA and New Mexico will make a new effort to se- 
cure admission to the Union as States. Meetings in behalf of 
it have been announced at Albuquerque on the 14th and 
Phoenix on the 26th. 

Mucu of the Kansas area heretofore devoted to corn will 
be given over to wheat the coming season. This is because 
of the failure of the corn crop, and the coincident production 
of a large wheat harvest. 

Tue Duke and Duchess of York and Cornwall, the former 
the heir to the throne of England, have been visiting Canada, 
and have been received with great cordiality. They :eached 
Toronto on the roth instant. 

At Stewart, near Pittsburg, on the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
a new town, called Trafford Park, is to be established by the 
Westinghouse Electric Company. It will concentrate its 
foundries there, spend $5,000,000, and employ 2,000 men. 





NOTICES. 


*.*A Conference under the auspices of 
Abington Philanthropic Committee will be held 
at Horsham meeting-house, on First-day, Tenth 
month 20, at 2.45 p. m. 


*,* Isaac H. Clothier is expected to read a | 
paper on ‘‘ David and Solomon,’’ before the 
First-day School at Merion Meeting on First-day 
morning next, the 20th instant. 
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| THE English soldiers who return from South African ser- 


vice make such reports of it that new men will not enlist. 
Julian Ralph, writing from London, says that ‘‘ twenty-five 
thousand able advertising men are doing their best to dis- 
courage Englishmen from enlisting in the army, and as a re- 
sult recruiting is at a standstill.’’ 


IT is announced that the German government has offered 
to restore to China the astronomical instruments which were 
stolen from Peking by some of the ‘‘Allies.’” The Chinese 
government, however, now says, in view of all the trouble that 
would be caused in placing the instruments back where they 
were found, that Germany can keep them. 


THE death of the Ameer (royal ruler) of Afghanistan, 
Abd-ur-Rahan, occurred on the 3d instant, and as that coun- 
try is the ‘‘ buffer’’ between India, the English possession, on 
one side, and Turkestan, Russian, on the other, it is appre- 
hended that trouble may arise, unless his successor should 
prove able to holdcontrol of thecountry. England, involved 
so deeply in South Africa, is in no condition to contend with 
Russia in Asia. 

PINEAPPLES come into bearing in Hawaii when the plants 
are four months old, and bear in abundance for years. Let- 
tuce can be planted at any time, and it develops quickly. 
The same is true of celery. 








| *,* The next Conference under the care of 


the Western Quarterly Meeting’s Philanthropic 
Committee will be held in Doe Run meeting- 
house, Chester county, Pa., on First-day, Tenth 
month 20, at2.30pm. Speakers are expected. 
S. JoHN PyY_e, Clerk. 





The subject for consideration will be ‘* Peace 
and Arbitration,’’ introduced by Charles H. 
Pennypacker, of West Chester, Pa. 

James Q. —.”} 
ARABELLA Cantar, f !¢™ks: 

*.* A Conference under the care of the 

Philanthropic Committee of the Philadelphia 


Yearly and Bucks Quarterly Meetings will be | 


held in the meeting-house at Solebury, Bucks 
county, Fa, on First-day, Tenth month 27, 
IgOI, at 2.30 p. m. 
The meeting will be addressed by Dr. Jesse 
H. Holmes. Subject, ‘* Peace and Arbitration.” 
SUSANNA RICH, Clerk. 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit the smaller branches has made 
the following appointments : 

TENT.. MONTH: 

20. Merion, 10.30 a. m. 

AQUILA J. LINVILL, C erk. 


*.* The Temperance Workers of 17th Street 


and Girari Avenue, Philadelphia, will h 1d | 


their regular meeting on Seventh-day evening, 
the 19th, at 8 o'clock. Aninteresting program 
is expected. All are cordially invited. 

C. Parcy Major, Pres. 





*.* The Western First-day School Union will 
be held in the meeting-house at Kennett, near 
Hamorton, Pa., on Seventh-day, Tenth month 
26, convening at 10 o'clock a.m. All in- 
terested are invited to be present. 

Horace L. a te k 
ELLEN P. Way, meee 


*,* The annual meeting of the Association | 


for the Promotion of First-day Schools within 
the limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting will 


*,* The regular meeting of Concord First-day 
School Union will be held at Willistown 
Friends’ meeting-house on Seventh-day, Tenth 
month 19, convening at 10.30 a. m. All 
interested are invited to attend. 

Cars on the Philadelphia and West Chester 
trolley road, leaving 63d and Market Streets 
not later than 9 a. m., and leaving West Chester 
not later than 9.30 a. m., will be met at Penn 
Hotel. 





*,*Abington First-day School Union will be 
held at Horsham meeting house on Seventh- 
day, Tenth month 19, convening at 10 o'clock 
a.m. All Friends who are interested in the 
work are cordially invited. 

Mary H. F. MgRILLAT, ) 
JoszPH S. Evans, f 





Clerks. 





| *,*The next Conference under the care of 
| Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the 


HERBERT P. WortTH, )} 
ANNA P. SMEDLEY, j Clerks 





meeting-house at Goshen, Chester county, Pa., 
on First-day, Tenth month 20, at 2.30 p. m. 
CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. 


*.* The Visiting Committee of Salem Quar- 
| terly Meeting has made the following appoint- 
ments : 
TENTH MONTH : 


20. Elmer, N. J., 3 o'clock p. m. NEW WIFE: ‘‘I wish to get some but- 





ELEVENTH MONTH: ter, please.’’ Dealer: ‘‘ Roll butter, 
3. Greenwich, N. J., 10 o’clock a. m. ma’am?"’ New Wife: ‘‘No! Wewish 
CHaRLes D. Lippincott, Clerk. 


to eat it on biscuits.’’—[Chicago News. ] 
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Bakine PowveER 
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be held at 15th and Race streets, Philadelphia, 


Eleventh month 2, 1901, beginning at 10 


o’clock a. m. 
Will Superintendents of First-day Schools 
throughout the 


Association kindly inquire | 
whether those Friends already appointed as | 
delegates expect to attend the meeting, and if | 


Makes delicious hot biscuit, 
griddle cakes, rolls and muffins. 


not, substitute the names of those who will be | 


present? It is earnestly desired that each 
school be represented by two delegates. 
Joun L Carver, 
2045 Chestnut St., Phila. Clerks. 
Mary H. F. MEericvart, 


| An absolutely pure, cream of tartar powder. 


| ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO .100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK, 
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a great demand for 


Kennedys 
Oysterettes 


Ain Ovuster Cracker 
with a taste to it. 


Be sure your supply 
is not exhausted 

Before the meal is 
ready to serve. 


5 cents. 


National 
Biscuit 
Company 





OCTOBER AT THE PAN-AMERICAN. 
Less than thirty days remain before the gates 

of the Pan-A 

forever. 


merican Exposition are closed 


During the crisp cool days of October Buffalo 
is at her best and those who have delayed their 
visit until now will have the most delightful 
weather of the year in which to enjoy the 
wonders of the Rainbow City. 

The same low rates are in force over the 
Lackawanna Railroad as during mid-summer. 
At this season a daylight ride over the Lacka- 
wanna System is a journey long to be remem- 
bered. Through the Delaware Water Gap and 
over the Blue Ridge ranges the woods are 
radiant in their autumnal coloring while the 
agricultural region of Western New York is 


mellowed by the wonderfully rich tones of the | 


fall harvest time. 

Six solid vestibuled trains are run daily 
between New York and Buffalo, with daily 
through service between New York and Chicago 
and New York and St. Louis. Observation 
cars, dining cars, and Pullman sleeping cars 
offer every comfort for the trip. 

A beautiful guide, profusely illustrated, tell- 
ing about the Exposition and its features, will be 
sent on receipt of two cents in postage stamps. 
Write for one to T. W. Lee, General Passenger 
Agent, Lackawanna Railroad, New York. 
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DREAMLAND BOUND. 


WE are off for Sleepytown— 
Little Wideawake and I ; 

In the cozy rocking chair ; 
Hush, my baby, hushabye. 


Now we passthrough Cooingville ; 
What a gay and charming ride ! 

Lest he miss the wondrous sights ; 
Baby's eyes are open wide. 


Heigh-ho, here is Drowsyburg ! 
And tot’s eyes are open still ; 
But they're not so bright, I ween, 

As they were at Cooingville. 


Now we come to Blinkytown, 
Where the patterns on the wall 
Twist and run together so 
Tot can’t make them out at all. 


Softly, stop ; our journey’s o'er; 
Here is Sleepytown at last ! 
Someone lies so very limp ; 
Someone's eyes are shut and fast. 
— Ohio State Journal. 


THE head master of a boarding school 
in Sheffield is very particular about the 
behavior of his scholars during meal-times. 
A short time ago the master observed one 
of the boys cleaning his knife on the table- 
cloth and immediately pounced on him. 

‘Is that what you generally do at 
home, sir?’’ he asked sternly. 

‘Oh, no,’’ replied the boy quietly. 
‘*We generally use clean knives at home.”’ 
—([London Fun. ] 


Mr. KELLy: ‘‘An’ how are ye this 
mornin’, Mistress Flyn? Is yer rhumatiz 
any better?"’’ Mrs. Flyn: ‘‘ Well, yis, I 
think it is, I thank ye koindly. The new 
doctor's treatment is doin’ me a worl’ av 
good, I belave. He advoises me to take 
queen ann eternally, and to rub anarchy 
on mej'ints. SolI'm doin’ it, an’ I think 
it’s helpin’ me wonderfully.’’— [Christian 
Work. | 


‘*TapsBy,’’ the name of a well-known 
species of cat, was formerly atabi, which 
was a term used to designate a peculiar 
pattern in the silks manufactured in Persia. 
The markings in the fur of the cat resemble 
the pattern in the silk, hence the double 
application of the name. 


THE POCONO IN AUTUMN. 


To one seeking the mountains for any 
purpose, there can be no better place 
suggested than the Pocono region lying 
in the northeastern part of Pennsylvania, 
along the beautiful Delaware river. 


| Whether you go for health, or pleasure, 


you can hardly experience the latter 
without acquiring theformer. Theeleva- 
tion of the mountains varies from 1,600 to 
2,000 feet, and the forests are wide and 
Deer, bear, and other large 
game are plentiful, and though the region 
is visited by thousands of sportsmen every 
year, there seems to be no noticeable 
decrease in the attractions offered. The 
Pocono mountain hotels, camps, and game 
preserves are readily accessible by the 
Lackawanna Railroad, the great trunk 
line between New York and the Great 
Lakes. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


- dainty, no light so 
charming as the 
mellow glow that 

comes from 


Preparedin many ctlortints & 
to harmonize with sur- 
roundings in erases 
room, draw 
bed room or hall. "Bold 
everywhere. Made by 


STANDARD 


TO THE MOUNTAINS. 


LOW-RATE EXCURSIONS TO MAUCH CHUNK AND 
THE SWITCHBACK VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has 
arranged for its annual personally-conducted 
autumnal excursions to the ‘‘ Switchback ’ on 
Tenth month 17 and 24. A special train will 
be run on the following schedule, and excursion 
tickets, including ride over the famous switch- 
back Railroad, will be sold at rates quoted : 

Train leaves. Rate. 
Philadelphia (Broad Street). . . . 7.34 a. m. 
Powelton Avenue. - 7-37 
Ridge Avenue 7-43 
Germantown Junction. ..... . 7-47 “ 
I in ott te in te (ag me as oe5 * 
Ek i pie i OE. ee 8.00 *“* 
Holmesburg Junction. ...... Son * 
Torresdale o8 “ 
Bristol “ 
Trenton (Clinton Street)... .. 8.37 - 
Trenton (Warren Street)... . . 8.42 “ 

Side trip to Glen Onoko and return, 15 cents 

Children between the ages of 5 and 12 years, 
half rate. 

Connection will be made at Germantown 
Junction with train leaving Chestnut Hill at 
7.20 a. m. 

Returning, special train will leave Glen 
Onoko at 5.15 p. m.,and Mauch Chunk at 5.30 
p. m., giving ample time for the enjoyment of 
the beauties of the ‘‘ Switzerland of America.” 
Standard equipment will be used in making up 
the train, which will be run via the Belvidere 
Division, traversing the beautiful Valley of the 
Upper Delaware to Easton, and thence via the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad to Mauch Chunk. 
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CALIFORNIA EXCURSIONS. 

LEAVING Washington every Monday, Wed- 
nesday, and Friday, at 9.55 p. m., via Southern 
Railway, new tourist sleepers, personally- 
conducted, go through to San Francisco without 
change of cars, conductors, or porters. The 
route is through Atlanta, Montgomery, New 
Orleans, Houston, San Antonio, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Southern California. The cars 
are the very latest pattern of Pullman tourist 
sleepers, birchwood finish, high-back seats, 
sixteen sections, supplied with linen, etc. , same 
as standard sleepers, lighted with Pintsch gas, 
room for gentlemen, and two retiring rooms for 
ladies. Three and one-half days to Mexico and 
Arizona, four days to Los Angeles, and five days 
to San Francisco. Rate for double berth, 
Washington to San Francisco, only $7.00. 

Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, will be pleased to furnish all 
information. 





